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NEW GREEK AND ROMAN ACQUI- 
SITIONS 
i. te:rra-cottas 

Within the last 
few weeks the Mu- 
seum has received 
a large and very 
important con- 
signment of Greek 
and Roman antiq- 
uities, which have 
been purchased for 
it during the year 
just ended, in va- 
rious parts of Eu- 
rope. With the 
exception of two 
pieces of sculpture 
which were de- 
scribed in the Bul- 
letin at the timeof 
their arrival, these 
come as the first 
fruits of the plan 
which was put into 
operation last win- 
ter, for developing 
the Museum's col- 
lection of classical 
art along system- 
atic lines, strengthening it where it is 
weak, rounding it out as a whole, main- 
taining for its development ahigh standard 
of artistic excellence, and making it ulti- 
mately both a large and a choice collec- 
tion. Should these aims be realized, the 
student and the general visitor will find 
in the Museum all forms of the larger and 
the smaller arts in which the Greek genius 
found expression, represented by worthy 
examples — examples which shall show 
in an unmistakable manner why the 
Greeks should be still our guides in mat- 
ters of taste and refinement, why their 
standards of beauty are still the purest 
and highest that the world has seen, and 
why their principles of form and design 
may still be followed with the utmost con- 
fidence by the artist and the craftsman 
as the sanest and the soundest that can 
be offered them. In the educational 
work which the Museum is ambitious to 
perform, both for the community and the 




nation, surely it can set itself no nobler or 
more necessary task than to bring to- 
gether such a collection out of its present 
and future resources, and with the help of 
its friends it will be able to accomplish 
this. Fortunately, it is not too late to 
make a beginning in this direction, for 
although the day is past when things of 
the quality required to maintain the 
standard we have set ourselves are to be 
had cheaply, they can be acquired, chiefly 
from private collections, and our oppor- 
tunities at the present time are espec- 
ially favorable. 

It is hoped that the objects just re- 
ceived and now on exhibition, will be 
found to bear out the truth of these state- 
ments, and will prove a satisfactory be- 
ginning of the work which has thus been 
undertaken. There are one hundred and 
twenty-four in the consignment, all of 
which belong to the various classes of 
smaller antiquities. Among them are 
fifteen vases — including one fragment — 
seventeen bronzes, twenty miscellaneous 
objects, mostly of gold and silver, and 
seventy-two terra-cottas. With the excep- 
tion of the objects in precious metals, which 
are shown in a special case in the Gold 
Room, these are now exhibited for a brief 
period in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
Within the limits of a Bulletin article 
it would be impossible to call attention 
to each of them in detail, and a number of 
them are of sufficient importance to call for 
special articles by themselves. The present 
account and illustrations will, therefore, 
be confined to the terra-cottas, leaving the 
other things to be described from time 
to time hereafter. 

Aside from three large masks and two 
archaic figures of animals, all the terra- 
cottas are statuettes. It is customary to 
hear all Greek statuettes of this character 
spoken of indiscriminately as "Tanagra 
statuettes" or "Tanagra figurines, " 
which is doubtless due to the fact that 
they were first made popular by the dis- 
covery of great numbers of them, of ex- 
ceptional charm and beauty, in the cem- 
etery of the ancient town of Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, over thirty years ago. It should 
be remembered, however, that many 
other sites, both of Greece proper and the 
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colonies, have yielded them, and that be- 
tween those of Tanagra and other places 
there are often very distinctive differ- 
ences. Next to Tanagra, for example, 
the town which has become most famous 
for its terra-cottas is Myrina, on the coast 
of Asia Minor, north of Smyrna, which 
would probably not have attracted the 
attention of the modern world at all, but 
for the careful excavation of its ceme- 
tery by MM. Reinach and Pottier, then 
of the French School at Athens, a few 
years after the discoveries at Tanagra. 
In the graves of this cemetery large quan- 
tities of statuettes were found, which have 
gone to enrich the museums of Paris, 
Constantinople, Boston, and other cities. 
While many of them are of singular beauty 
they are easily distinguishable from those 
of Tanagra, though it is interesting to find 
that they were often copied from Tanagra 
models. There are several in the present 
collection, in which the differences may 
be observed, but as the collection grows 
we hope to be able to illustrate more 
fully these and other distinctive types. 
Among all that have been found, how- 
ever, those from Tanagra are still the 
most charming in conception and deli- 
cate in execution. It is, therefore, espec- 
ially gratifying to be able to announce that 
the great majority of the statuettes now 
placed on exhibition are from that source. 
Before discussing them, attention should 
be called to one or two others, notably to 
that which is illustrated at the head of 
this article — the fragment of a large fe- 
male figure, measuring in its present con- 
dition 17J inches (45 cm.) in height. 
This is probably a unique example of the 
dignity and grandeur which the art of the 
makers of terra-cotta figures was capable 
of attaining, if, indeed it was not a sculp- 
tor's model for a large statue in bronze or 
marble. At all events, it reflects the qual- 
ities of Attic sculpture at its greatest 
period, the age of Pheidias, from which it 
undoubtedly dates. The only color which 
it retains is a warm tone of red, with 
which the entire surface was covered. 
Fragmentary though it is, this is an ac- 
quisition of capital importance, both for 
its beauty and its rarity, and will appeal 
to sculptors and painters no less than to 



students of Greek art. A smaller and 
more complete figure, of somewhat similar 
type, and of the same or a slightly earlier 
period, shows the usual characteristics 
of the terra-cottas of the fifth century 
B. C, which are much more conventional 
and commonplace, as compared with the 
larger sculptures, than their successors of 
the following centuries. A still earlier type, 
which carries us back well into the sixth 
century, is the archaic figure of a seated 
goddess holding a small votive animal at 
her breast, rudely and simply modelled, 
the folds of the drapery being indicated 
only by painted lines. This is interesting 
as showing the beginnings from which the 
art of the later periods was evolved. 

The Tanagra statuettes, properly so- 
called, in this collection, illustrate in 
characteristic and beautiful examples the 
three classes of subjects which were most 
popular among the image makers of that 
town, namely, young men, young women, 
and children. They seldom made myth- 
ological subjects or figures of divinities, 
except when the latter personified the 
qualities which most appealed to them. 
Occasionally we see a figure which may 
have been intended for Aphrodite as the 
idealization of lovely womanhood; Dion- 
ysos sometimes appears as their ideal 
youth, and Eros or Cupid is common as 
the personification of childhood, well il- 
lustrated in the two mischievous little boys 
which are reproduced below. These can 
hardly be regarded as religious subjects, 
however, and with such exceptions it is 
rarely that a definite name can be as- 
signed to any of their figures. On the 
contrary, it is evident that they drew 
their inspiration from the life about them, 
and it is this fact that has made their 
works so popular in our time, for they re- 
present the most purely human aspect in 
which Greek art has been revealed to us. 
Of the three classes of subjects mentioned, 
the youths are the least interesting. 
They have, to be sure, the charm of all 
Tanagra work, but are generally more or 
less conventional in pose and insipid in 
character; and they lack the animation 
and variety of action which are displayed 
in both the children and women. Child- 
life, on the other hand, is represented with 
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the keenest sympathy, and with all the 
lovable qualities which characterize the 
illustrations of it in the sculpture of the 
Italian Renaissance, as we can see in the 
examples here shown. It is interest- 
ing to note that the children are always 
happy. Whatever they are doing, and 
even when they are doing nothing, they 
are always smiling about it. 

But the great achievement of the Tan- 
agra artists — or rather artisans, since we 
must remember that these statuettes were 
the work of a humble set of craftsmen, not 
of sculptors — was their women. Here 
the human side of their art shows at its 
strongest and best. No other artists of 
any period have embodied with greater 
skill or sensitiveness the purely human 
charm of womanhood, the eternal quality 
which bridges over the centuries that 
have passed, and makes us feel in looking 
at these statuettes either how modern the 
Greeks were, or how ancient we are. 
Beauty, refinement, delicacy, all are 
shown here as we admire them to-day, yet 
with an absence of the majestic element 
which marks the statues of their god- 
desses. Invariably lovely, these women 
are almost invariably conscious of the fact, 
and pleased by it, whereas the goddesses 
stand proudly above such vanities, and 
are correspondingly removed from ordin- 
ary mortal sympathies. Just as the sculp- 
tors knew how to show the difference be- 
tween a goddess and a woman, so the 
makers of these little figures felt with ex- 



quisite appreciation the difference be- 
tween a woman and a goddess, and they 
never crossed the line which separated 
their art from great sculpture unless they 
were consciously copying some large 
statue. It is not necessary to point out 
these and other characteristics in de- 
tail, or to describe the individual figures, 
since they tell their own story to those who 
study them, and there is little to explain. 

Of the women of Tanagra history tells 
us nothing, but that they did furnish the 
inspiration for these statuettes we may 
infer from the description which a trav- 
eller of the third century B. C. has left 
us of the people of the neighboring city of 
Thebes, which, though often quoted, will 
bear repetition here with the figures be- 
fore us. He says: 

"Their women, in respect of stature, 
gait and proportion, are the comeliest and 
prettiest women in Greece. ... On 
their heads they wear a hood which 
covers the whole face as with a mask, for 
only the eyes peep through, all the other 
parts of the face are hidden by the hood. 
They all wear white dresses. Their hair 
is yellow, and is fastened up on the crown 
of the head. Their shoes are plain, not 
high, of a purple color and low, but laced 
so that the feet are seen almost bare. 
Their voice is pleasing, but that of the 
men is harsh and deep."* E. R. 

* Translated by J. G. Frazer, Pausanias V, p. 
28. He attributes the account to Heraclides the 
Critic. 
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